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Recognition has to do with locating past events in reference to oneself
and to the time and place.
Many of the same factors which play a part in the fixation of any given linkage
are effective in the reproduction of the acts or symbols. Motivation, frequency, recency,
primacy, and intensity all have a part. Thus: (i) Other things being equal, the link-
ages most frequently in use will most likely be operative later. (2) The initial or pri-
mary experience often tends to take precedence in memory over items acquired sub-
sequently. For example, our first impressions of a new acquaintance and our first
experience with a novel situation are often remembered long after details of later con-
tacts are lost. (3) Events which are recent in our experience tend to be retained and
reinstated more easily than do those which were acquired earlier. Despite much talk
to the contrary, there is evidently some advantage in cramming for examinations.
(4) The intensity of the experience plays a large part in determining the nature of
the retention and reproduction. For this reason learning connected with fundamental
drives and with strong feeling-emotional states tends to be prepotent over other
acquirements.
These four factors play a part, then, not only in the original linkage
but in their reproduction as well. So, too, the context or configuration is
significant. Since we acquire new items of overt or verbal response in
time sequences, in spatial order, and the like, we also reproduce them in
somewhat the same fashion. To illustrate: once a person gets the correct
cue, he can repeat, a long-forgotten story. If a single line of verse comes
to mind, the rest of a long poem learned years before may be re-
called. Given the reappearance of the first few movements of a com-
plicated act of skill, the rest of the series of specific movements unfolds
in proper sequence. The assumption is that, if a given number of ele-
ments in a learning combination, say WXY2, lead to a response, R, the
recall of any one of these elements separately will arouse the total pat-
tern.
The fact that a mere section or part of a rather complicated pattern
of behavior may serve to reinstate the entire schema is referred to as
redintegration. Although the term is usually applied to the verbal or
symbolic aspects of learned activities, in essence the use of a segmcntal
or partial overt movement as the cue to a whole set of acts follows es-
sentially the same function. But it would be a mistake to assume, as does
H. L. Hollingworth (1926), that practically all, if not all, learning fol-
lows the functional independence of elements implied in redintegration.
On the contrary, there are many acquired patterns that can be reinstated
only when the complex totality or a large part of it is reproduced to-
gether.
Forgetting. Most acquired reactions become less effective, if not entirely
lost, for lack of practice or repetition. We call this forgetting. We know
that simple conditioned reflexes soon lose their effectiveness unless re-